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Abstract 


In  light  of  the  significant  challenges  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  contemporary  discourse  has 
rightly  focused  on  civil-military  affairs  and  is  rife  with  calls  for  a  “whole-of-govemment” 
approach  that  would  provide  greater  capacity  to  other  instruments  of  national  power  while 
better  defining  the  military’s  role  in  post-conflict  activities.  United  States  Government 
decisionmakers  have  resisted  the  pursuit  of  sweeping  changes  to  the  structure  and  resourcing 
of  the  interagency  to  effectively  plan  and  execute  post-conflict  operations,  resulting  in  seams 
that  he  between  the  rhetoric  of  cooperation  and  the  reality  of  capacity.  This  paper  argues  that 
the  CCDR  should  be  the  principle  arbiter  for  post-conflict  planning  and  that  such  planning 
should  precede  and  inform  the  operational  design  leading  to  conflict  termination.  This  thesis 
is  supported  through  an  exploration  of  the  underpinning  arguments  for  and  against  military 
primacy  in  planning  for  post-conflict  operations,  and  an  examination  of  doctrinal  shortfalls 
that  fail  to  support  the  CCDR’s  comprehensive  estimates  necessary  to  achieve  success  during 
the  post-conflict  period.  Recommendations  propose  changes  to  joint  doctrine  that  would 
include  the  development  of  a  new  Joint  Interagency  Planning  Process. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  United  States  enjoys  a  rich  and  enviable  tradition  of  success  on  the  battlefield. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  nation’s  history,  the  military  instrument  of  national  power  has  proven 
a  faithful  and  reliable  servant  of  policy,  often  leading  the  way  in  transformative  ideas  to  meet 
the  nation’s  exigencies.  However,  victory  in  combat  has  not  always  led  to  victory  in 
establishing  peace.  Since  the  successes  in  Germany  and  Japan  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War 
II,  U.S.  combat  actions  have  repeatedly  failed  to  produce  the  timely  and  efficient  attainment 
of  policy  goals  once  the  military  objective  is  met,  if  at  all.  This  has  been  particularly  true  in 
the  post  Cold  War  period.  The  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  delicate  assurances  of 
stability  that  fell  with  it,  have  thrust  the  United  States  into  greater  uncertainty  in  the 
execution  of  policy  through  military  means,  and  oftentimes,  this  uncertainty  has  been  greatest 
when  the  shooting  stops  and  the  quest  for  “peace”  begins.1 

In  light  of  continuing  challenges  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  contemporary  discourse  has 
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rightly  focused  on  civil-military  affairs  and  is  rife  with  calls  for  a  “whole-of-government” 
approach  that  could  provide  greater  capacity  to  other  instruments  of  national  power  while 
better  defining  the  military’s  role  in  post-conflict  activities.  A  review  of  the  relevant 
literature  suggests  a  nearly  universal  consensus  that  these  called-for  changes  may  necessarily 
require  legislation  to  amend  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  Yet,  U.S.  decisionmakers 
have  resisted  the  pursuit  of  sweeping  changes  to  the  structure  and  resourcing  of  the 
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interagency,  despite  growing  evidence  that  they  should  do  otherwise.  Though  the 
fundamental  issues  of  national  policy  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  the  resulting  seams 
created  between  the  rhetoric  of  cooperation  and  the  reality  of  interagency  capacity  to  plan 
post-conflict  operations,  leave  the  military  in  a  gray  area  bounded  by  the  tenets  of  the 
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Weinburger/Powell  doctrines  and  the  challenges  of  “Fourth  Generation  Warfare;”4  a  situation 
that  should  be  of  grave  concern  to  the  Combatant  Commander  (CCDR).  This  begs  the 
question:  What  planning  role  should  the  military  play  in  the  vast  expanse  between  conflict 
tennination  and  conflict  resolution?  More  specifically,  how  should  the  CCDR  obtain 
comprehensive  estimates  and  design  campaigns  and  major  operations  that  include  robust 
post-conflict  plans  in  the  absence  of  clearly  defined  political  end  states,  executive  direction, 
and  the  interagency  capacity  or  cooperation  to  provide  such  estimates? 

This  paper  argues  that  the  CCDR  should  be  the  principle  arbiter  for  post-conflict 
planning  and  that  such  planning  should  precede  and  inform  the  operational  design  leading  to 
conflict  tennination.  The  method  of  supporting  this  paper’s  thesis  begins  with  an  exploration 
of  the  underpinning  arguments  for  and  against  military  primacy  in  planning  post-conflict 
operations.  This  exploration  will  include  analysis  of  the  CCDR’s  role  in  planning  for  post¬ 
conflict  operations,  the  post-conflict  planning  capabilities  of  non-Department  of  Defense 
(DoD)  agencies,  and  an  examination  of  doctrinal  shortfalls  that  fail  to  support  the  CCDR’s 
comprehensive  estimates  necessary  to  achieve  success  in  effectively  planning  for  the  post¬ 
conflict  period.5  Finally,  recommendations  propose  changes  to  joint  doctrine  that  include  the 
development  of  a  new  interagency  planning  process. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CCDR’S  ROLE  IN  PLANNING 

Everything  that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  reclaiming  the  world  has  been  done  by  inspired 

soldiery. 

— Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst 
My  Forty  Years  in  New  York 

The  role  of  conflict  in  the  fabric  of  American  existence  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
prevalent  occurrence  over  time.  With  periods  of  conflict  increasing  from  15  percent  in  the 
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twentieth  century,  to  a  continuous  condition  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twenty-first,  the  role  of 
the  military  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy,  arguably,  is  greater  now  than  in  any  other 
time  in  American  history.6  The  CCDR’s  role  in  conflict,  ultimately,  is  to  bring  war  to  an  end 
under  politically  “favorable”  conditions — to  achieve  the  desired  political  end  state.7  Thus, 
the  growing  trend  of  conflict,  and  the  post-conflict  planning  responsibilities  that  come  with 
it,  should  be  a  fundamental  and  overriding  concern  to  him.  However,  CCDRs  have  a  mixed 
track  record  in  this  regard,  and  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  military  regarding  the 
planning  and  execution  of  post-conflict  operations  remains  the  subject  of  contemporary 
debate  amidst  calls  for  greater  burden  sharing  among  the  interagency. 

Central  to  the  thesis  of  this  paper  is  the  notion  that  the  CCDR  should  assume  primacy 
for  the  planning  of  post-conflict  operations.  This  argument  is  not  intended  to  stir  undue 
controversy  or  challenge  the  construct  of  civil-military  relations;  it  is  merely  a  pragmatic 
position  that,  in  the  current  environment,  the  commander  on  the  ground  is  best  placed  to 
assume  the  principle  demands  of  planning  for,  and  supporting,  post-conflict  challenges.  It  is 
not  an  attempt  to  debunk  calls  for  interagency  refonn.  In  fact,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
United  States  will  achieve  routine  success  in  its  foreign  policy  commitments  until  all 
elements  of  national  power  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  a  consistent  and  unified  manner. 
However,  institutional  equivocation  in  the  absence  of  authority  and  resources  of  non-DoD 
agencies  does  little  to  advance  workable  solutions.  Robert  Komer,  while  citing  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  the  Vietnamese  pacification  program,  noted  in  his  1970  RAND  report  that 
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“everybody  and  nobody  was  responsible  for  coping  with  [the  post-conflict]  in  the  round.” 
Until  legislated  reforms  occur  that  will  transform  the  interagency,  the  CCDR  should  assume 
the  mantle  of  planning  for  and  supporting  that  responsibility. 
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This  position  is  explored  through  the  analysis  of  three  supporting  arguments:  First, 
there  is  a  moral  imperative  that  demands  that  CCDR’s  extend  their  duty  beyond  the 
functional  requirements  of  the  military  activities  for  which  they  are  responsible.9  Secondly, 
history  strongly  suggests  that  operations  that  divorce  the  military  objective  from  post-conflict 
planning  concerns  typically  end  with  unsatisfactory  results;  and  finally,  no  other  government 
agency  currently  has  the  capacity  to  adequately  plan  for  or  sustain  post-conflict  operations. 

The  Combatant  Commander’s  Moral  Imperatives 

Major  operations  in  the  Iraq  war  were  declared  over  by  President  George  W.  Bush  on 
1  May,  2003  during  an  address  to  the  nation  while  he  was  aboard  the  USS  Abraham 
Lincoln.10  However,  of  the  total  number  of  U.S.  military  casualties  suffered  in  the  Iraq  war, 
to  date,  over  95  percent  have  occurred  since  the  President’s  speech. 1 1  This  statistic,  stunning 
as  it  may  be,  would  find  similar  company  in  other  conflicts  such  as  Afghanistan,  Somalia  and 
Kosovo.  There  should  be  little  dispute  that  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  in  the  execution 
of  national  policy  has  been  significant,  and  that  much  of  this  cost  to  the  nation  has  been 
borne  during  periods  of  post-conflict.  This  fact  alone  underscores  the  importance  of 
thoroughly  planning  for  the  post-conflict  and  points  to  the  CCDR’s  crucial  concern  in  the 
process. 

Anthony  Hartle  points  out  that  the  “[military]  must  have,  in  applying  force,  the  moral 
authority  to  take  those  actions  necessary  to  defend  American  society”  if  it  is  to  exist  as  a 
profession.  ~  Though  the  inclusion  of  this  dimension  of  thought  into  the  argument  for 
primacy  in  the  CCDR’s  role  during  post-conflict  planning  runs  the  risk  of  being  perceived  as 
obtuse,  it  warrants  consideration  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  CCDR  bears  a  sacred  trust  with 
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the  American  people  to  provide  good  stewardship  for  the  people  and  resources  in  which  he  is 
entrusted,  and  to  conduct  operations  in  a  manner  consistent  with  American  values.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  CCDR  should  shrink  from  risk;  however,  he  does  have  a  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  lives  and  materiel  (on  either  side)  are  not  wasted  in  the  achievement  of  the 
military  objective.  Secondly,  the  CCDR  has  a  responsibility  for  providing  his  best  military 
advice  to  civilian  policymakers.  The  extent  that  a  CCDR  may  be  able  to  positively  influence 
policy  choices  is  debatable,  and  this  was  particularly  true  in  light  of  the  personalities 
involved  in  the  Iraq  War  planning;  yet,  that  fact  should  not  dissuade  the  CCDR  from  arguing 
his  position  or  attempting  to  fully  account  for  post-war  conditions  in  his  planning  prior  to  the 
execution  of  hostilities.  Perhaps  the  worrisome  threat  to  civil-military  relations  recounted  in 
“The  Revolt  of  the  Generals”  could  have  been  averted  had  the  CCDR  more  strongly 
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advocated  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  post-conflict  plan  prior  to  starting  the  war. 

For  those  who  remain  unconvinced  about  moral  imperatives  as  they  relate  to  the 
CCDR’s  responsibilities  in  post-conflict  planning,  and  prefer  to  view  war  from  a 
Machiavellian  perspective,  Major  General  Charles  J.  Dunlap,  USAF,  provides  a  more 
pragmatic  view  of  moral  and  legal  issues.  In  a  recent  Joint  Force  Quarterly  essay,  Major 
General  Dunlop  opines  that  the  abuse  meted  out  by  U.S.  military  personnel  to  inmates  at  the 
Abu  Ghraib  prison  served  as  the  most  significant  “defeat”  in  the  Iraq  war,  fueling  a  growing 
insurgency,  and  having  an  “effect  . . .  indistinguishable  from  that  imposed  by  traditional 
military  clashes.”14  He  goes  on  to  remind  commanders  that  their  role  is  to  “ensure  that 
troops  have  been  properly  trained  to  understand  the  law  applicable  to  the  operation  and  are 
ready  to  apply  it  under  extreme  stress.”15  Clearly,  issues  that  remain  outside  the  realm  of 
strict  military  functions  can  have  an  enormous  operational  and  strategic  impact  on  the 
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CCDR’s  mission  and  should  warrant  his  focused  attention  when  planning  for  post-conflict 
operations. 

Historical  Insights  of  the  CCDR’s  Role  in  Planning 

Despite  the  military’s  well  documented  success  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II, 
history  has  indicated  its  reluctance  to  pursue  non-traditional  missions  and  capabilities  in  the 
planning  and  prosecution  of  subsequent  conflicts  out  of  fear  that  “mission  creep”  might 
impair  the  ability  to  meet  traditional  obligations.16  Indeed,  this  quandary  over  roles  and 
missions  remains  today,  as  evidenced  by  the  ongoing  debate  between  the  Service  Chiefs  and 
the  administration  over  funding  choices  between  non-traditional  roles  and  high  value 
acquisition  programs  such  as  the  F-22  and  the  Expeditionary  Fighting  Vehicle.  Nevertheless, 
this  reticence,  regardless  of  the  underlying  political  and  social  issues,  has  led  to  less  than 
desirable  results  in  many  of  the  “eight  significant  nation-building  operations”  that  were 
pursued  by  the  United  States  over  the  last  60  years.17  This  is  not  to  infer  that  the  military  has 
been  solely  at  fault;  in  fact,  the  argument  can  be  made  that  the  expansion  of  the  military  role 

in  the  execution  of  national  policy  is  because  it  was  “the  only  instrument  our  nation  [was] 
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willing  to  throw  at  the  growing  problems  of  instability.” 

However,  finger-pointing  does  little  to  advance  solutions  to  the  issue.  The  fact 
remains,  that  in  nearly  every  researched  instance  of  post-conflict  failure,  there  was  an 
apparent  disconnect  between  the  CCDR’s  war  strategy  and  any  plans  extending  beyond 
conflict  tennination.  For  example,  General  Westmoreland’s  strategy  for  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  was  based  on  attrition,  despite  the  repeated  objections  of  Ambassador 
Maxwell  Taylor,  who  believed  that  the  conflict  should  be  approached  as  a  counterinsurgency, 
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and  feared  that  the  blunt  use  of  military  power  would  ultimately  undennine  the  political 
objective.19  In  hindsight,  General  Westmoreland’s  estimate  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  and 
his  approach  to  fighting  the  war,  was  clearly  wrong.  His  actions  on  the  battlefield  did  not 
support  the  desired  political  end  state.  Whether  it  was  the  commander’s  inability  to  fully 
comprehend  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  or  simply  a  dogged  detennination  to  adhere  to  a 
thought  process  conditioned  by  success  in  two  world  wars,  the  military  strategy  in  Vietnam 
“brought  a  bitter  denouement  to  the  long  search  for  a  restoration  of  the  use  of  combat  in  the 
service  of  policy.”20 

In  a  more  recent  example,  the  CCDR’s  planning  for  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  largely 
neglected  the  Phase  IV,  Stabilize  and  Phase  V,  Transition  to  Civil  Authority  operations  that 
would  commence  after  conflict  termination;  simply  acknowledging  that  it  would  happen,  and 
with  the  “assumption  . . .  that  we  would  guide  the  Iraqi  interim  government  in  building  a 
military”  when  the  conflict  terminated.”  This  omission  illustrates  a  failure  to  develop  a 
“comprehensive  blueprint  to  administer  and  restore  Iraq.’’””  It  also  indicates  that  the  planning 
effort  failed  to  adequately  account  for  the  post-conflict  concerns  that  should  have  bridged 
combat  operations  to  the  desired  strategic  end  state.  Admittedly,  the  decision  to  gloss  over 
essential  post-conflict  planning  tasks  can  ultimately  be  blamed  on  leadership  at  several 
levels.  Again,  the  question  gennane  to  the  argument  is  not  who  was  ultimately  at  fault,  but 
rather,  could  the  CCDR  have  changed  the  course  of  events  had  he  properly  planned  post¬ 
conflict  operations?  Any  answer  to  that  question  is  largely  speculative;  however,  there  were 
two  military  war  game  initiatives  available  to  the  CCDR,  had  he  chosen  to  heed  their  advice. 
The  first  was  the  Desert  Crossing  war  game  developed  by  General  Anthony  Zinni,  USMC, 
while  still  serving  as  the  Commander-in-Chief,  United  States  Central  Command 
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(CENTCOM).  This  war  game  was  established  to  inform  the  integration  of  the  interagency 
for  reconstruction  operations  in  a  post-war  Iraq.  Yet,  evidence  suggests  that  this  effort  went 
largely  unheeded  during  the  planning  for  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom. "  The  second  was 
Prominent  Hammer  II,  a  classified  war  game  conducted  by  the  Joint  Staff  in  2002.  This 
initiative  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  separate  military  headquarters  capable  of  designing 
and  executing  a  post-conflict  plan  for  Iraq.'  Despite  the  ensuing  debate  over  the  best  course 
of  action  for  planning  and  supporting  post-conflict  duties  in  CENTCOM,  key  planners  of 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  observed  that  the  “shock  and  awe”  promised  to  achieve  the  military 
objective  was  contradictory  to  the  achievement  of  stated  political  aims  and  had  the  “potential 
to  undermine  U.S.  postwar  efforts.”"  Nearly  seven  years  later,  those  observations  seem 
prescient. 

The  two  preceding  examples  fall  short  of  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  all  the  factors 
surrounding  the  lack  of  effective  post-conflict  planning  in  Vietnam  and  Iraq.  However,  they 
are  illustrative  of  the  failure  to  design  operations  to  meet  a  desired  strategic  end  state  and 
highlight  the  fact  that  the  failure  to  plan  for  the  post-conflict  may  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
the  conflict’s  ultimate  outcome.  Indeed,  the  current  version  of  Joint  Publication  (JP)  3-08, 
Interagency,  Intergovernmental  Organization,  and  Nongovernmental  Organization 
Coordination  During  Joint  Operations,  warns  that  “when  interagency,  IGO,  and  NGO 

26 

transition  planning  does  not  occur,  military  involvement  may  be  needlessly  protracted.” 
Clearly,  it  is  understood  that  an  integrated  and  comprehensive  approach  to  planning  is 
required,  but  analysis  thus  far  suggests  the  CCDR  should  be  the  arbiter  of  it. 
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Non-DoD  Post-Conflict  Planning  and  Execution  Capacity 

As  indicated  in  the  introduction,  there  remains  significant  debate  over  the  role  of  the 
various  U.S.  government  agencies  in  the  post-conflict  arena,  and  there  are  growing  calls  for 
greater  civilian  contributions  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  post-conflict  operations. 
Indeed,  there  have  been  a  number  of  laudable  initiatives  to  invigorate  the  whole-of- 
govemment  concept.  For  example,  in  late  2005,  the  George  W.  Bush  administration  issued 
National  Security  Presidential  Directive  (NSPD)-44,  Management  of  Interagency  Efforts 
Concerning  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization,  which  directs  the  Department  of  State  (DoS)  to 
“prepare,  plan  for,  and  conduct  reconstruction  and  stabilization”  missions  and  to  “develop 
detailed  contingency  plans  . . .  which  are  integrated  with  military  contingency  plans.”"  This 
directive  also  tasks  “other  executive  departments  and  agencies,”  which  includes  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD),  to  “identify  and  develop  internal  capabilities  for 
planning.”"  [emphasis  added]  However,  the  directive  does  not  specify  precise  deliverables, 
and,  four  years  later,  there  is  little  evidence  that  suggests  more  than  an  ad  hoc  integration  of 
the  interagency,  or  that  an  integrated  planning  process  exists  outside  of  DoD. 

In  2004,  the  DoS  established  an  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and 
Stabilization  (S/CRS)  which  includes  a  250  person,  deployable,  Civilian  Response  Corps 
(CRC)  with  an  additional  1000  standby  personnel.  Likewise,  Department  of  Defense 
Directive  1404.10  established  the  policy  requirements  for  a  DoD  Civilian  Expeditionary 
Workforce  that,  ostensibly,  would  function  similarly  to  the  CRC.  The  S/CRS,  including  its 
CRC  component,  represent  the  most  significant  increase  in  DoS  capacity  for  post-conflict 
planning  to  date.  This  organization  is  entrenched  with  “dedicated  professionals  that  are 
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committed  to  solving  post-conflict  challenges  and  understand  the  vital  role  that  DoS  and 

"5  1 

DoD  integration  plays  in  achieving  unity  of  effort.” 

Still,  there  remains  a  significant  gap  between  the  resourcing  capacity  of  civilian 
organizations  and  the  substantial  requirements  that  exist  across  the  spectrum  of  post-conflict 
operations.  To  illustrate,  the  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  2009  DoS  budget  request  was  $1 1.456  billion 
and  $249  million  of  that  amount  was  earmarked  for  the  CRC.32  In  addition,  the  Defense 
Department’s  FY09  budget  submission  included  a  $200  million  request  in  appropriations 
under  “Section  1207”  of  The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  to  support  the  State 
Department’s  stabilization  activities.  Yet,  DoS  funding  and  manpower  remain 
approximately  2.2  percent  of  DoD’s  base  budget  and  force  structure,  respectively,  leaving  an 
enonnous  imbalance  between  planning  requirements  and  capacity  that  is  not  likely  to  change 
appreciably  in  the  near  future.  34 

The  coordinator  for  the  S/CRS,  Ambassador  John  E.  Herbst,  notes  that  the  biggest 
external  challenge  to  his  organization  “is  ensuring  that  everyone  understands  the  [S/CRS] 

if 

level  of  capacity  and  services,  which  includes  coordination  and  planning.”  Fie  goes  on  to 
state  that  the  obstacles  to  greater  capacity  are  the  lack  of  resources,  the  need  to  continue 
building  capacity  with  the  resources  they  already  have,  and  institutionalizing  the  capacity  and 
capability  of  the  CRC.  The  S/CRS  is  clearly  a  rising  organization,  filling  a  crucial  role  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy.  Though  it  is  a  noteworthy  start  to  addressing  non-DoD 
capacity,  and  should  be  strongly  supported,  Ambassador  Herbst’s  “vision  to  have  a  dozen  or 
so  world-class  planners  in  the  next  five  years”  may  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  substantial 
demands  of  assuming  a  lead  role  in  planning  for  the  post-conflict  at  this  time.  The  fact  that  a 
formal,  integrated,  planning  process,  as  inferred  by  NSPD-44,  has  not  been  developed, 
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further  hampers  non-DoD  capacity  to  plan  for,  and  execute,  post-conflict  missions  in  the  near 


tenn. 


WHY  WE  DON’T  PLAN  FOR  PEACE,  FIRST 

lie  who  excels  at  resolving  difficulties  does  so  before  they  arise.  He  who  excels  in 
conquering  his  enemies  triumphs  before  threats  materialize. 

— Sun  Tzu 
The  Art  of  War 

There  is  growing  institutional  evidence  that  the  U.S.  military  is  beginning  to  embrace 
the  idea  of  assuming  a  more  active  role  in  post-conflict  planning  and  tasks.  In  fact,  a  number 
of  recent  documents  or  revisions  establish  policy  outlining  the  CCDR’s  role  in  post-conflict 
operations  as  a  “core  competency”  while  emphasizing  the  necessity  to  engage  interagency 
partners,  or  they  provide  general  guidance  for  his  consideration.  For  example,  Department 
of  Defense  Instruction  (DODI)  3000.05,  Stability  Operations,  and  the  Military  Support  to 
Stabilization,  Security,  Transition,  and  Reconstruction  Operations  Joint  Operating  Concept 
(JOC)  2.0,  direct  responsibilities,  propose  lines  of  operation,  or  describe  the  challenges 
beyond  conflict  termination.  However,  neither  of  these  documents  provides  the  CCDR  with 
the  tools  or  lines  of  authority  necessary  to  lead  planning  for  post-conflict  challenges. 
Additionally,  they  do  not  provide  the  CCDR  with  a  doctrinal  template  that  would  standardize 
his  efforts,  inform  his  approach,  or  require  him  to  lead  his  planning  effort  with  post-conflict 
termination  that  is  aimed  at  achieving  the  desired  strategic  end  state.  Despite  the  apparent 
flurry  to  address  shortfalls  in  interagency  integration,  the  CCDR  is  still  reliant  on  the 
vagaries  of  “Hand  Shake  Con,”  and  left  to  his  judgment  and  experience  for  providing  the 
comprehensive  analysis  necessary  to  design  post-conflict  plans  in  support  of  campaigns  and 
major  operations. 
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James  Carafano  notes  that  “good  doctrine  does  not  tell  people  what  to  think,  but  it 
guides  them  in  how  to  think,  particularly  in  how  to  address  complex,  ambiguous,  and 
unanticipated  challenges  when  time  and  resources  are  both  in  short  supply.”  40  [emphasis 
added]  As  previously  illustrated,  the  manner  in  which  a  conflict  is  fought  is  directly 
correlated  to  the  outcome  of  follow-on  phases  of  the  campaign  or  operation.  Yet,  current 
doctrine  is  deficient  in  informing  the  CCDR  how  he  should  plan  for  the  post-conflict  and  how 
that  plan  should  inform  his  operational  design  for  combat  operations.  In  other  words,  it 
seems  that  the  idea  of  “backward”  planning  is  largely  concentrated  on  the  phases  leading  up 
to  conflict  termination  and  does  little  to  help  the  CCDR  achieve  the  desired  strategic  end  that 
is  inextricably  linked  to  post-conflict  operations.41 

A  literature  review  found  an  exhaustive  list  of  joint  and  service  doctrinal  publications 
that  address  issues  related  to  post-conflict  operations.  Though  the  majority  of  these 
documents  are  well  written  and  useful  in  describing  challenges,  they  generally  fall  short  of 
providing  a  template  for  how  to  plan  for  these  challenges.42  For  example,  JP  3-08  provides 
fundamental  principles  and  guidance  to  the  CCDR  and  his  staff  for  facilitating  coordination 
with  other  agencies. 4~  It  offers  a  coherent,  comprehensive  discussion  on  the  organizing 
principles  and  methodology  of  non-military  organizations  that  the  CCDR  may  have  to 
coordinate  with  in  the  execution  of  the  military  plan.  However,  the  recommended  method 
for  inclusion  of  this  guidance  in  the  CCDR’s  operations  plan  is  limited  to  Annex  V, 
Interagency  Coordination,  of  CJCSM  3 122. 03C  Joint  Operation  Planning  and  Execution 
System  (JOPES),  the  tool  of  the  Joint  Operations  Planning  Process  (JOPP).  Though  JP  3-08 
makes  great  strides  in  broadly  addressing  interagency  challenges  to  the  CCDR,  it  does  not 
provide  him  a  planning  checklist  for  completing  these  tasks,  nor  does  it  require  that  post- 
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conflict  planning  infonn  the  operational  design  prior  to  termination.  Likewise,  JP  3-16, 
Multinational  Operations,  JP  3-28,  Civil  Support,  and  JP  3-57,  Civil-Military  Operations,  for 
example,  provide  similar  guidance. 

Joint  Operation  Planning  and  Execution  System  Volume  I,  Planning  Policies  and 
Procedures,  is  “the  single  system  for  military  operation  planning  and  execution”  and 
provides  the  CCDR  with  detailed  guidance  on  how  to  conduct  contingency  and  crisis  action 
planning.44  The  latest  iteration  of  JOPES  provides  an  excellent  discussion  on  the  importance 
of  planning  for  conflict  termination,  reminding  commanders  and  their  staffs  that  they  “must 
plan  for  conflict  termination  from  the  outset  of  the  planning  process.”45  However,  this 
admonition  appears  limited  to  a  brief  discussion  in  Enclosure  B  and  is  not  addressed  again 
except  by  means  of  Annex  V  in  the  commander’s  estimate.46  Despite  this  additional 
discussion  in  the  manual,  JOPES  largely  remains  a  sequential  planning  guide  that  does  little 
to  address  the  complexity  of  post-conflict  issues  that  make  “the  calculus  of  military 
operations  very  different”47  from  what  occurs  during  the  execution  of  traditional  military 
tasks. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  enlightened  documents  examined  were  JP  5-00.1 ,  Joint 
Doctrine  for  Campaign  Planning,  and  Marine  Corps  Doctrinal  Publication  (MCDP)  1-2, 
Campaigning.  Both  of  these  documents  provide  great  emphasis  on  the  need  to  consider 
conflict  termination  as  front  matter  to  any  operational  design,  and  continuously  remind  the 

4.8 

commander  of  the  importance  of  linking  operational  plans  to  the  desired  strategic  end  state. 
Yet,  neither  document  includes  a  distinct  planning  method  or  phased  checklist  that  would 
better  assist  the  CCDR  and  his  staff  in  accounting  for  these  issues  in  operational  plans. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The  research  and  analysis  of  this  paper  strongly  suggest  that  the  CCDR  should  be  the 
principle  arbiter  for  planning  and  supporting  post-conflict  challenges.  Nothing  discovered 
during  the  research  for  this  paper  indicates  that  any  robust  national-level  unity  of  effort  in  the 
support  of  post-conflict  planning  and  execution  will  be  achieved  under  current  initiatives 
absent  legislation  that  forces  the  integration  of  all  elements  of  national  power.  Though  the 
problems  surrounding  the  integration  of  the  interagency  have  been  the  focus  of  increased 
attention  in  recent  years,  the  resulting  prescriptions,  in  terms  of  directives,  doctrine,  and 
interagency  structure,  fail  to  provide  lasting  solutions,  and  do  not  entirely  meet  the  demands 
of  the  post-conflict  environment.  History  continues  to  show  that  the  military  routinely  ends 
up  fulfilling  the  majority  of  post-conflict  tasks,  either  by  design  or  as  an  “ad  hoc”  force  when 
no  other  viable  options  exist  for  the  government.49  Current  initiatives  to  build  capabilities 
outside  the  DoD,  such  as  the  S/CRS,  are  laudable  and  should  be  expanded  to  provide  more 
capacity.  However,  these  initiatives  also  risk  gaps  in  the  CCDR’s  estimates  and  operational 
planning  by  blurring  lines  of  responsibility,  and  building  the  potential  for  false  expectations 
and  assumptions  about  interagency  cooperation,  capacity,  and  capabilities.  Ultimately,  the 
success  of  the  CCDR’s  plan  for  conflict  is  measured  in  its  aftennath.  Until  the  time  comes 
when  other  elements  of  national  power  are  able  to  reliably  lead  the  planning  process  of  post¬ 
conflict  operations,  and  fully  integrate  that  process  into  the  plans  for  combat  operations,  such 
duty  should  remain  the  principle  domain  of  the  CCDR. 

A  number  of  joint  and  service  doctrinal  publications  exist  that  help  the  CCDR 
understand  the  challenges  of  the  post-conflict  environment.  However,  they  generally  fall 
short  of  telling  him  how  he  should  develop  the  comprehensive  assessments  required  to  author 
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a  viable  operations  plan  in  a  non-traditional  environment.  JOPP/JOPES  also  falls  short  in 
this  regard.  The  current  joint  planning  process  risks  the  development  of  narrowly  focused 
operational  plans  that  do  not  force  the  CCDR  to  fully  consider  the  comprehensive  post¬ 
conflict  tasks  and  responsibilities  as  a  precursor  to  combat  operations. 

Until  the  dysfunction  of  the  interagency  can  be  solved  by  more  lasting  means,  the 
CCDR  should  remain  the  arbiter  of  post-conflict  planning,  and  changes  to  the  joint  planning 
process  should  be  pursued  that  provide  a  reliable  and  executable  vehicle  for  supporting  the 
CCDR’s  operational  designs  in  pursuit  of  the  desired  strategic  end  state. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

NSPD-44  and  DODI  3000.05  should  be  amended  to  designate  the  CCDR  as  the 
agency  lead  for  post-conflict  planning  and  direct  a  requirement  for  the  development,  and 
executive  department  adoption  of,  a  formal  process  for  interagency  planning  for  post-conflict 
responsibilities.  Additionally,  the  JOPP/JOPES  should  be  modified  to  require  the  CCDR  to 
utilize  a  National  Command  Authority  approved  post-conflict  Concept  of  Operations  plan 
(CONPLAN)  as  front  matter  for  his  Phase  I,  II,  and  III  planning  effort,  removing  the  issue  of 
interagency  planning  from  its  current  annexed  status  within  JOPES. 

To  increase  the  capacity  of  the  S/CRS  and  other  agencies,  and  to  improve  interagency 
unity  of  effort,  the  DoD,  in  concert  with  DoS,  should  initiate  the  development  of  a  Joint 
Interagency  Planning  Process  (JIPP)  that  would  provide  the  CCDR  and  other  agency 
partners  a  seamless  approach  for  the  construction  of  post-conflict  plans,  as  well  as  the 
comprehensive  estimates  necessary  to  design  the  Phase  I,  II,  and  III  plans  required  by 
JOPES.  JIPP  would  not  replace  the  current  planning  methodologies  found  in  JOPP/JOPES, 
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but  would  be  an  integral  subset  that  fully  compliments  the  JOPP/JOPES  process.  Such  a 
process  could  be  modeled  after  the  United  Nations  Integrated  Mission  Planning  Process 
(IMPP)  which  is  the  “authoritative  basis  for  the  planning  of  all  new  integrated  missions  . . . 
for  all  UN  departments,  agencies,  funds  and  [programs].”50  Though  the  IMPP  is  designed  to 
primarily  support  UN  peacekeeping  operations,  it  provides  for  a  phased  planning  effort,  and 
clearly  defines  each  required  decision  point,  objective,  responsibility,  key  output,  and 
timeframe  constraint  for  each  phase.51  As  written,  the  guidelines  of  IMPP  cogently  articulate 
complex  planning  considerations  that  would  be  recognizable  to  most  military  planners. 
However,  it  is  not  simply  a  military  planning  process  restated.  The  IMPP  specifically 
addresses  the  planning  considerations  that  must  be  accounted  for  in  a  multinational,  multi- 
organizational  effort  in  direct  support  of  operations  other  than  war.  A  JIPP  modeled 
similarly  to  IMPP  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the  post-conflict  phase  planning  required  by 
JOPES,  as  well  as  provide  a  method  for  developing  a  comprehensive  commander’s  estimate 
of  the  situation  in  support  of  his  operational  design. 

A  close  examination  of  the  IMPP  guidelines  indicate  a  striking  similarity  to  the  form 
and  content  of  the  United  States  Government  Integrated  Civilian-Military  Campaign  Plan  for 
Support  to  Afghanistan,  ~  signed  by  Ambassador  Eikenberry  and  General  McChrystal  in 

c-? 

August  of  this  year  and  largely  attributable  to  the  work  done  by  the  S/CRS.  Current  joint 
doctrine  reminds  the  commander  that  “close,  continuous  interagency  . . .  coordination  and 
cooperation  are  necessary”  requirements  for  achieving  the  military  mission.54  It  also  warns 
that  different  interagency  perspectives  “can  complicate  policy  development  and  creation  of  a 
common  approach  across  all  [United  States  Government]  elements.”55  Perhaps  basing  a  new 
planning  process  on  a  model  developed  outside  the  Pentagon’s  hallways  would  foster  greater 
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participation  from  interagency  partners  and  provide  the  CCDR  with  a  new  prism  with  which 
to  view  the  complexities  of  the  post-conflict. 

It  should  be  noted  that  JOPES  will  eventually  be  replaced  with  the  Adaptive  Planning 
and  Execution  (APEX)  process.  APEX  is  designed  to  “[close]  the  gap  between  planning  and 
execution  processes,  creating  valid  operational  plans  that  can  transition  rapidly  to  execution 
with  little  or  no  modification.”56  Supposedly,  APEX  will  be  a  faster  process  by  integrating 
the  interagency  early  in  the  planning  cycle  and  incorporating  in  process  reviews.57  However, 
the  CCDR  must  still  be  able  to  link  his  military  objectives  to  the  desired  strategic  end  state, 
and  speed  alone  may  not  help  him  achieve  that  task.  APEX  still  relegates  interagency 
planning  to  an  Annex  V,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  new  process  that  approaches  integration 
of  the  interagency  differently,  instructs  the  CCDR  to  alter  his  view  of  post-conflict  design,  or 
requires  him  to  consider  that  design  as  a  precursor  to  combat  operations.  In  fact,  it  could  be 
argued  that  many  crises  would  be  better  handled  with  less  focus  on  speed  and  more  focus  on 
accuracy  and  strategic  restraint.  Regardless,  the  proposed  JIPP  could  remain  an  integral 
subset  of  APEX,  serving  in  the  same  capacity  as  it  would  under  JOPES. 


COUNTERARGUMENT 

In  addition  to  the  counterarguments  embedded  in  the  analysis  of  this  paper,  a  key 
argument  against  the  recommendations  made  in  this  paper  would  be  that  the  DoS,  to  include 
the  S/CRS,  will  resist  increasing  its  capacity  for  planning  and  supporting  the  post-conflict 
unless  it  is  forced  to  do  so.  However,  this  argument  is  invalid  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
nation  assumes  an  unacceptable  level  of  risk  for  failure  in  the  execution  of  policy  waiting  for 
other  agencies  as  they  gather  the  necessary  planning  capacity  to  unilaterally  lead  planning  of 
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post-conflict  operations.  Secondly,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  small  corps  of 
professionals  in  the  S/CRS  will  give  anything  less  than  an  absolute  commitment  to  resolving 
planning  capacity  and  interagency  integration  challenges  in  the  post-conflict  arena.59  The 
failure  of  DoD  to  actively  support  the  growing  capacity  of  the  S/CRS  in  its  infancy  by 
assuming  a  prime  role  for  post-conflict  planning  could  have  a  detrimental  on  its  long  term 
viability. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ADDITIONAL  RESEARCH 

General  James  Mattis,  USMC,  Commander,  U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command,  rightly 
points  out  that  “armed  conflicts  rarely  require  purely  military  solutions”  and  that  “it  is  critical 
that  our  military  leaders  connect  with  civilian  counterparts  to  leverage  the  diverse  powers  of 
our  government  before,  during,  and  after  times  of  crisis.”60  It  is  this  “connection”  that  seems 
elusive,  and  risks  subjugating  unity  of  effort  and  authority  to  the  vagaries  of  “Hand  Shake 
Con.”  This  dilemma  could  be  partially  addressed  by  researching  the  viability  of  a  new 
unified  combatant  command  for  civil  affairs  (USCACOM).  Such  a  command  could  be  built 
on  the  existing  United  States  Anny  Civil  Affairs  and  Psychological  Operations  Command 
(USACAPOC)  as  well  as  integrate  elements  of  the  S/CRS,  such  as  the  CRC,  as  well  as  other 
U.S.  government  agency  representatives.  Perhaps  such  an  initiative  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  unifying  the  interagency  until  a  more  comprehensive  remedy  can  be  designed  and 
implemented. 
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SUMMARY 


The  successful  attainment  of  national  policy  goals  through  the  use  of  military  power 
requires  the  CCDR  to  inextricably  link  conditions  on  the  battlefield  with  the  desired  political 
end  state,  and  necessarily  requires  the  integration  of  all  elements  of  national  power. 

However,  absent  the  political  will  to  make  sweeping  reforms,  “interagency  transformation” 
risks  being  little  more  than  a  bumper  sticker  slogan.  Until  reforms  can  be  made,  the  CCDR 
has  a  de  facto,  if  not  a  moral  responsibility,  to  fight  the  nation’s  wars  while  providing  his  best 
advice  to  political  leaders,  regardless  of  the  obstacles  he  may  face  or  the  assignment  of 
specific  responsibility.  His  plan  to  meet  the  military  objective  should  be  infonned  by  a 
comprehensive  post-conflict  plan  that  is  developed  through  an  interagency  planning  process 
designed  to  obtain  maximum  unity  of  effort  and  build  greater  capacity  within  limited  DoS 
resources. 
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NOTES 


1  Fishel,  vii. 

2  Flournoy,  271. 

3  Locher  III,  James  R.  There  is  evidence  that  suggests  that  the  possibility  of  reforming  the  interagency  during 
the  current  administration  exists.  The  Project  on  National  Security  Reform  (PNSR)  continues  to  gain 
momentum  on  its  goal  of  transformation  and  that  it  is  supported  at  the  highest  levels  of  government.  Vice 
President  Biden,  National  Security  Advisor  Jones,  SecState  Clinton,  SecDef  Gates,  the  CJSCS,  the  Director  of 
National  Intelligence,  Deputy  SecState  Steinberg,  Under  SecDef  (Policy)  Flournoy,  approximately  30-35 
congressmen  and  12-15  senators,  are  either  PNSR  members  or  support  the  initiative.  For  more  information  on 
the  PNSR  and  its  recommendations,  the  author  recommends  reviewing  James  R.  Locher  Ill’s  brief  titled, 
“National  Security:  Imperatives  for  Interagency  Action.” 
http://www.jhuapl.edu/urw_symposium/Presentations/2009/02_Locher.pdf 

4  Though  the  concept  of  fourth  generation  warfare  has  been  widely  accepted,  it  is  not  without  its  critics.  For  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  review  differing  positions  on  the  concept,  the  author  recommends  the  essays  titled  “The 
Changing  Face  of  War:  Into  the  Fourth  Generation”  by  William  S.  Lind,  et  al.  and  “Fourth-Generation  War  and 
Other  Myths”  by  Antulio  J.  Echevarria  II.  Both  essays  are  listed  in  the  bibliography. 

5  There  are  a  number  of  terms  that  are  associated  with  post -conflict  operations,  i.e.,  “nation  building,”  “peace 
keeping,”  “stability  operations,”  “stability  and  reconstruction  operations,”  and  “Phase  IV  operations,”  to  name  a 
few.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  the  term  “post-conflict”  refers  to  any  military  activity  occurring  after 
conflict  termination  and  prior  to  achieving  the  desired  political  end  state. 

6  Freidman,  40. 

7  JP  3-0,  IV-7 

8  Komer,  “Organization  and  Management  of  the  “New  Model”  Pacification  Program — 1966-1969,”  233. 
9Hartle,  172. 

10  Bush. 

11  Global  Security. 
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13  Whalen. 
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15  Ibid,  37. 

16  Mclvor,  365. 

17  Dobbins,  v. 

18  Zinni,  85. 

19  As  an  Army  general,  and  as  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Saigon,  Maxwell  Taylor  argued  vociferously  (and 
presciently)  for  a  limited  war  strategy  in  Vietnam.  His  belief  was  that  the  American  strategy  of  massive 
retaliation  would  lead  to  either  general  nuclear  war  or  “compromise  and  retreat.” 

20  Weigley,  467. 

21  Franks,  419. 

22  Gordon,  158. 

23  Ibid,  158. 

24  Ibid,  160. 

25  Ibid,  166-167. 

26  JP  3-08  Vol  1, 1-12. 

27  NSPD-44,  2. 

28  Ibid,  3. 

29  Ibid,  4. 

30  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  DoD  Civilian  Expeditionary  Workforce. 

31  COL.  John  E.  Malapit,  USA,  (Senior  Military  Advisor,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and 
Stabilization,  Washington,  DC),  interview  by  the  author,  21  October  2009. 

32  Department  of  State,  7. 

33  Sarafino,  1. 
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34  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Fiscal  Year  2009  Budget  Request:  Summary  Justification.  The  percentage 
comparison  of  DoD  and  DoS  budget  figures  were  calculated  by  the  author  using  data  from  both  budget 
submissions. 

35  Ambassador  John  E.  Herbst.  (Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization,  Washington, 
DC),  interview  by  the  author,  29  October  2009. 

36  Ibid. 

37  Ibid. 

38  DODI  3000.05. 

39  U.S.  Army,  2-3.  “Hand  Shake  Con"  is  a  facetious  term  coined  by  General  Zinni  used  to  describe  the  informal 
relationships  between  the  CCDR  and  non-DoD  agencies  as  opposed  to  established  doctrinal  terms  like 
“OPCON”  or  “TACON,”  for  example. 

40  Carafano,  136. 

41  JP  5-0,  IV-33.  Additionally,  Milan  Vego  refers  to  backward  planning  as  “regressive”  or  “reverse”  planning. 
His  discussion  of  regressive  planning  asserts  that  “planners  should  also  try  to  predict  or  anticipate  what  possible 
effect  the  accomplishment  of  a  given  ultimate  objective  will  have  on  both  military  and  nonmilitary  aspects  of 
the  situation.”  For  a  more  in-depth  discussion  of  regressive  planning,  see  Vego’s  Joint  Operational  Warfare: 
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42  The  publications  reviewed  for  this  research  are  listed  in  the  bibliography. 
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47  McChrystal  Special  Address,  2.  General  McChrystal  is  referring  to  what  he  terms  “COIN  mathematics” 
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